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OF PYRAMIDS AND PYGMIES 

BY ROBERT WITHINGTON 

In this day and age, when good folks run to legislative halls 
with nostrums which, if put into the form of bills and passed as 
laws by equally well-meaning and hard-working Congressmen, 
will cure all the ills which the twentieth century has fallen heir to, 
the profession of law-maker has attained a greater importance 
than it ever had before; and we look with profound respect upon 
those bodies of legislators who sit, like King Canute, upon the 
edge of the ocean, and decree that from this day on the tides shall 
rise no more, or who, like Joshua of old, command the sun to 
stand still in its course, and vote millions to enforce this law. If 
we trained professional legislators — men who were to make a 
career for themselves as politicians (in the original and best sense 
of the word) and serve the people, legislatively, with the same 
freedom and permanence as, judicially, the Supreme Court serves 
— it would be well to prepare them as we train our law-interpre- 
ters, so that they would have a clear idea of what is within their 
province and what is not; but we pull the farmer from his field, 
the journalist from his printing-press, the lecturer from his 
Chautauqua circuit, the manufacturer from his office, and set 
these humble neighbors in lofty places — and behold, they are 
become as the great ones of the earth, and their heavy words are 
weighted with meaning, because, forsooth, are they not Con- 
gressmen and Senators, and do not the tides cease at their bid- 
ding, and does not the sun stand still at their words? 

And it has come to pass that our big guns are either men of 
large calibre, or else great bores. And the latter are in the 
majority. But our voting machines continue to turn out more 
big guns, without observing the difference. 

Nigh to two hundred years ago, one Edward Young,, in his, 
forgotten Night Thoughts, delivered himself as follows: 
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Can place or lessen us or aggrandize? 

Pygmies are pygmies still, though perch'd on Alps, 

And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 

Each man makes his own stature, builds himself. 

These verses have a semblance of truth; but the deep thinker — he 
who penetrates beneath the surface of things — will note at once 
the fallacy. How many men are listened to because of their 
position! How many pygmies, perched so to speak on Alps, 
have — with the mountain — the weight of a pyramid ! And how 
many pyramids, hidden away in vales, are lost sight of, because 
our eyes are strained to distant peaks, where the pygmies strut 
their hour without fretting, because they know full well that 
there is little danger of being displaced by a pyramid, which 
could not climb a mountain if it tried! 

Of course, public office is only one of many places which endow 
men with authority: there are pygmies on boards of directors; 
as presidents of banks and railroads; in professors' chairs; at 
teachers' desks; on bishops' thrones; as executives, as superinten- 
dents, as foremen. And there are pyramids as well — even in 
Congress! But we are ready to confuse the stature of a man 
with his position, until proof is given that the two are distinct. 

There be those who derive comfort from the above bit of 
verse, because, living in vales, they immediately conceive of 
themselves as pyramids. This is a peculiar form of logic, but 
widespread. Often the fact that accidents happen is the only 
proof of regulation in a family — and the well-known, comfortable 
saying is blithely quoted to support the proof. Many who see 
in themselves the faults of the great, argue that they themselves 
are great; and if "pyramids are pyramids in vales" — which is 
obvious — then those in vales are pyramids, and are much 
neglected, if not entirely overlooked. Some also reason that 
once on a peak one becomes ipso facto a pyramid, and must be 
listened to as such. 

Among the self-appointed pyramids, on the peak of publicity, is 
the so-called "parlor Bolshevik," who sometimes speaks from the 
vantage-ground of "social position," or of literary notoriety. 
Why "parlor" is prefixed to his title, I know not; he frequents 
drawing-rooms, where he addresses women's clubs, or holds 
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forth before the fire after a good dinner to a more select group — 
and he also speaks. This Bolshevik rampant, parlant — not to 
say parlous — may have an efficient press-agent, and occasionally 
dresses for his part; he often has an independent fortune, else 
he lives off those who have — and it is interesting to speculate on 
what would become of the fortune, and of him, if his theories 
found general acceptance; for, in a general way, he knows less 
about work than a "piazza yachtsman " knows about a boat. He 
sometimes has "education," and a college degree; and it grieves 
him that his preachments about "the evils of Capitalism" 
(which he always spells with a Capital Letter) are not taken se- 
riously by more people. The Thoughtful Worker, whose 
Apostle he has chosen to be, is as likely to regard him with awe — 
not to mention affection and respect — as a seaman would a mil- 
lionaire who should advance to instruct him in tying a reef at the 
moment when the tempest was at its height. 

If Bolshevism has three elements, Karl Marx, German marks, 
and easy marks, our friend is of the third. A little honest work 
and serious thought — not to insist on reponsibility — would 
knock the nonsense out of him. 

Then there is the "labor leader," who uses his position as a 
peak, and harangues his fellow-workmen about the evils of the 
"system" and the "octopus grip" of Capital, without bothering 
to explain how any given industry could start unless someone 
furnished the money. Again it is interesting to speculate what 
would become of him and his fellow-workman if his ideas found 
general credence. To Edward Hallin, property meant "self- 
realization"; and the abuse of property was no more just ground 
for a crusade which logically aimed at doing away with it "than 
the abuse of other human powers or instincts would make it 
reasonable to try and do away with — say love, or religion." 
Since Mrs. Humphry Ward wrote Marcella, the abuse of 
human powers has become reason enough for doing away with 
them. 

But the fact remains that all talk of a "capitalistic system" is 
nonsense. There is no system about it. Rich men have, it is 
true, treated their less independent brethren with injustice; and 
they deserve scant pity for the way in which the victimized 
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workingman seeks retaliation. There have been abuses in the 
past; but there have been men who were both rich and just. 
There is a tendency in some quarters to-day to regard poverty 
as the sine qua non of right thinking: the king can do no wrong — 
and Labor is king. The "syndicalist" forgets the etymology of 
his name — he should be one who works with (syn, abv) justice 
{dike, diKti)— and one of the evils of trade-unionism, as we have 
it, is that it seeks ever to receive and never the more blessed state 
of giving. Past injustice, however it may explain, does not 
excuse present unfairness on either side; and tyranny is the same, 
whether wielded by a mediaeval emperor or a modern walking 
delegate. 

The motive power of human action, economically, is a desire 
for independence; we want money, primarily, so that we need not 
choose between taking orders from another, and starving. We 
seek wealth so that we may have a reserve strength to fall back 
on, and that we may leave our children in ease and independence; 
we do not want to be dictated to — either by a Rockefeller or by a 
Trotzky. But to get wealth, we must work and save; and we 
can make our saving earn for us if we lend what we have saved to 
those who need money for developing industry. Dividends rep- 
resent thrift — either our own, or that of those who have gone 
before us. As soon as we have money in a savings-bank, we 
become "capitalists," though we may not throw up our jobs at 
the mill or in the office; we are lending money to others, and our 
independence has begun. Remove the chance of earning in- 
dependence, and you remove all motive for saving; if a man 
cannot benefit by his abnegation, he will earn only enough for his 
immediate wants; he will not make hay while the sun shines, be- 
cause somebody will later remove the hay from his barn, and he 
will have nothing for his labor after it has been done. 

As Dr. Johnson says, men need not so much to be informed as 
to be reminded. 

The pygmies on the mountain-tops assure us that a maternal 
government (vastly to be preferred to the late paternal govern- 
ment of the Teutons) will take care of our rainy days. But they 
do not explain just how this will be done. It is much like promis- 
ing that the tides will cease to rise and fall ; but some of us have got 
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into the habit of listening to these demagogues without question. 
We would believe them if they said there would be no rainy days ! 
We see class-legislation going on before our eyes; we hear (and 
apparently believe) that individual independence does not — can 
not — exist, and that the Government can succeed where private 
enterprise fails — with a suggestion that it is above economic laws. 
We look upon life as Calif ornians or New Englanders, as farmers, 
or railwaymen, or cotton manufacturers, or even as Socialists; 
rarely as Americans, more rarely still as humans. The Socialist, 
like the Prohibitionist, sees only what he wants to see; he looks 
at the future through the pink lenses of his desires. For him, as 
for the Prohibitionist, the loss of liberty and independence is a 
small price to pay for the ultimate benefits he sees in his mind's 
eye. In this, both resemble the Pacifist, who would willingly 
sacrifice honor to save human life. "To the wise," says Mon- 
taigne — and surely these people fall into that category — "it is no 
novelty to preach things as they serve, not as they are." 

Suppose the "Plumb Plan" were to go into operation; the 
taxpayers would, through the Government, guarantee wages to 
all union railwaymen — then someone else would want his wages 
guaranteed, and the railwaymen, with all other citizens, would be 
taxed for that. It is easy to see that we should not be better 
off — even if we were railwaymen — were everyone to pay every- 
one else's wages. If we were to stop with the railwaymen, we 
should be carrying a class upon our shoulders, even as France 
was saddled with her nobility before the Revolution. 

Sometimes people forget that real wealth is the difference 
between income and outgo — wages and expenses. A man who 
earns $15 a week, and spends $14, is richer than one who earns 
$100,000 a year, and spends $100,001. For the first man is $52 to 
the good at the end of the year, while the second is in debt. 

One of the reasons why the worker who lives from hand to 
mouth, so to speak, cannot see the "rights of capital" is that he 
does not understand the risks involved. Explain to him in terms 
of gambling that the less likelihood there is of a certain number 
turning up, the greater return there must be when it does, and he 
may grasp your meaning; but he does not understand why some 
business has to pay high rates of interest to attract capital. He 
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may readily see that a risky or disagreeable job commands more 
wages than an easy or pleasant one; but he seems to think that 
even a three per cent return on capital is a gift. There were citi- 
zens who, during the war, prided themselves on their patriotism 
because they subscribed to Liberty Bonds carrying a small rate 
of interest, when the really patriotic thing to do would have been 
to give the money outright to the Government — at the least, 
getting it back without any interest at all. That would have 
been better than paying an indemnity to a victorious Germany; 
but the patriotism of our people was not put to that test. 

Capital is as necessary to industry as is labor; the two are not 
antithetical, but complementary. This is a lesson that both 
must learn. It has been repeated often enough, but it has not 
yet been grasped. 

Russia has, apparently, receded from her position at the out- 
break .of the "revolution," and seems to be trying to induce 
foreign capital to come to the help of her industries. She has 
discovered that the tides will not obey her politicians. Let the 
"parlor Bolsheviks" take notice: delete the phrase "capitalistic 
system" from their vocabularies, and remember that a soviet of 
workmen is only a synonym for board of directors — of an inferior 
quality. The present ones may not be pyramids; the new would 
pretty certainly be pygmies of even shorter stature. The Czar 
who has succeeded the late Nicholas is as dictatorial (but less 
noble) than the Romanoff he replaced; and Russia seems to have 
gained little by the exchange. The play is the same, though the 
cast of characters is different. It is always the same play. What 
property has not been destroyed has gone into other hands: the 
victims of the theft have, many of them, died in extreme misery, 
or been put to death with a cruelty which beggars description; 
but the "system" has not been altered — it is inherent in 
humanity. 

If you call a dog's tail a leg, how many legs has a dog? Five? 
No, four. Because calling his tail a leg does not make it one. If 
you put a demagogue on a peak, does he become pyramidic? 
You would think so, to hear some people talk. 

Robert Withington. 



